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This Essay forms an introductory chapter to a 
work entitled " The Masterpieces of French Drama 
translated and critically examined." 




THE FRENCH MIND. 

The Ethnological puzzle — An explanation of the po- 
litical and social constitutions of England and 
France — Centralization and Self-government — 
Generalization caused by Centralization — The 
Spirit of Method and its fallacy " I'esprit de 
systfeme" caused by Centralization — " L'esprit 
de systfeme" examined; its influence on French 
science, literature, and language — Influence of 
" l'esprit de systfeme" on French Religion and 
Morals — How French morality, debased by 
" l'esprit de systime," influences French literature 
— Conclusion, 

^HE inborn morality of man is §i. The 
a vexed question. Education p^^"^"^ 
and circumstances make him 
accountable to society for the virtues 
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and the vices of his maturity. So is 
it with nations. Freedom and servitude 
are providential dispensations of unfa- 
thomable import. The study of these 
dispensations will, to some extent, solve 
the problem of life both as regards na- 
tions and individuals. Why one man 
is vicious, another good, one nation free, 
another dependent, one people enjoying 
equal rights, another a prey to social 
inequality and class prejudices, are con- 
sequences the premises of which admit 
of no discussion. The native strength 
or weakness of the first inhabitants of 
any country, say of Gaul or Britain, in 
other words, the aptness for mental or 
physical improvement existing in one race 
of men and not existing in another, is 
a fact for which we are unable to account 
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by the most searching analysis or in- 
duction. The really scientific assertion 
is, God willed it so. Such then is the 
ground on which the ethnological critic 
must take his stand. 



Political and social England is mainly § 11. An 
the organic result of the combined growth of^hTpomi- 
of the Teutonic and Norman minds. ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

constitutions 

Political and social France is mainly of England 
the development of the Latin and Nor- ^ 
man minds. Hence the distinctive 
elements in the alloys of each nation, 
are the Teutonic (or Saxon) and the 
Latin. 

Observation tells us of the elegant 
pliability of the Latin races, and of the 
ruder stubbornness of the Saxon. But 
the third element, the Norman, common 
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to both the French and the English 
nations, is noted for its love of dominion 
and its aptitude to enforce it. 

In England, the Normans came into 
contact with the Anglo-Saxons whose 
unyielding spirits were silenced, but 
never entirely assimilated by their con- 
querors. Indeed, the reverse was the 
case. In the course of three centuries 
(iioo — 1400, A.D.), the Anglo-Saxons .so 
absorbed the Norman nobility, that Nor- 
man French was only used in courts of 
law. Thus, by giving up their Norman 
vernacular, the conquerors were avowedly 
led captive by the conquered. 

In A.D. 1204, the English crown was 
stripped of Normandy by the energies 
of Philip Augustus. The Norman nobles 
thus became incorporated into a kingdom 
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of most heterogeneous formation, where 
vassals were often as powerful as their 
lord in capite. It is not therefore asto- 
nishing if turbulent Norman nobles con- 
tributed to weaken royalty in France, 
and disregarding the duties of vassal- 
age, assumed despotic power. The op- 
pressed French people looked to their 
king for the redress of their grievances ; 
and the king looked to the people for 
help against his encroaching barons. 
Thus, in France, the people and the 
king went hand in hand, until Richelieu 
and after him Louis XIV., aided by the 
people, succeeded in establishing auto- 
cratic power over both nobles and 
people. 

In England, on the contrary, mon- 
archy was at the outset autocratic, and 
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the anglicized Norman barons, feeling as 
keenly as their Saxon fellow-country- 
men the oppression of absolute monarchy, 
joined issue with them. 

For three centuries (1400 — 1700 a.d.), 
nobles and people worked steadily to 
limit the royal power. 

Thus we see that in England, the 
alliance of nobles and people against the 
king led to constitutional monarchy ; 
whereas, in France, the alliance of the 
king and people against the nobles, led 
to absolute monarchy. 

§111. Gen- What mental characteristics has the 
and self- poHtical development of these nations 
government, respectively givcn rise to? In France, to 

the spirit of centralization, the offspring 
of despotism ; in England, to the spirit 
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of individual action, the offspring of 
freedom. 

For a clear and just appreciation of 
the achievements of the French mind, 
the French spirit of centralization must 
be closely analyzed. In politics, centra- 
lization has been the power and the 
weakness of the French ; their power, 
because, in times of peril, it has accus- 
tomed them as individuals to subordi- 
nate their wishes and individual inde- 
pendence to the welfare of the whole 
community; their weakness, because, in 
times of peace, it has accustomed them 
to rely not on themselves as individuals, 
but to transfer all responsibility to the 
state. 

In literature, centralization has been 
a source of, much weakness and of 
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questionable power to the French ; of 
much weakness, because it has cramped 
the national genius to the measure of 
the often shallow and prejudiced official 
mind ; of questionable power, for it is 
matter of doubt whether the devices 
of rhetoric can ever compensate for 
the exuberant though unguarded flow 
of free utterance. 



tion. 



§ IV. Gene- Centralization tends to develop the 
rahzation ^v\x\\, of g-encralization. Indeed, cen- 

caused by ^ ^ ' 

centraiiza- tralization and generalization are cor- 
relatives. Thus, the French are apt 
to generalize much more than the Eng- 
lish. But the language of generalization 
is made up of abstract terms. The 
French, therefore, use the abstract more 
freely than the concrete. • It is very 
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French to speak of the '* innocence of 
a morality" where an Englishman would 
probably say " the innocent life of a 
moral man." The habit of dealing 
largely in abstractions has much con- 
tributed to help the French mind in 
philosophical inquiries, and to expound, 
with unsurpassed clearness, the misty 
points of metaphysics.* 

Thanks again to their power of gene- 
ralization, the French have been pecu- 
liarly successful in popularizing scientific 
knowledge. Let us borrow the words 
of an acute, though perhaps too patriotic 



* M. Louis Blanc entirely bears out this view 
in his masterly letter on " Le culte du relatif en 
Angleterre ;" " Lettres sur I'Angleterre ; Deuxi^me 
S^rie," tome second, page 71. 
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French critic.^ *' England/' says he, 
'* started the eighteenth century on its 
literary career. The liberty of examin- 
ing all, and of saying all, the using litera- 
ture for the political and social interests 
of the nation ; the matter-of-fact drift of 
opinions, the prosaic and somewhat 
vulgar hue of literary productions, all 
these characteristics passed over from 
the England of the eighteenth century 
into France. But that which among 
the English was scattered, centred here 
in a burning focus ; a common aim gave 
to new ideas an irresistible power. 
Disciplined even in mutiny, our philoso- 
phers, notwithstanding their bickerings, 
had in common one purpose, one me- 



^ Histoire de la Litterature Frangaise par J. 
Demogeot, page 466. 
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thod, one will ; for France is everywhere 
one. They gave to the cold speculations 
of Englishmen the fiery life of a rousing 
popular eloquence; the discreet and 
learned scepticism of Collins, Tindal, and 
Bolingbroke was sharpened by the biting 
sarcasm of Voltaire and glowed with the 
burning theism of Rousseau. Newton 
left his sanctuary and came among us, 
thanks to the author of the ' Lettres 
Anglaises ' and of the ' Elements de 
Philosophic;' the frigid and didactic 
analysis of Locke felt cold and unpala- 
table after the spirit-stirring pages of 
' Emile,' and of the ' Contrat Social.' 
It seemed indeed as though an English 
idea could get a hearing in the world 
only after having found in France its 
European expression and its immortal 
form." 
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Lord Macaulay, in his essay on Horace 
Walpole, has the following remarkable 
corroboration of M. Demogeot's state- 
ment : — 

*' The literature of France has been to 
ours what Aaron was to Moses, the ex- 
positor of great truths which would else 
have perished for want of a voice to utter 
them with distinctness. The relation 
which existed between Mr. Bentham and 
M. Dumont is an exact illustration of 
the intellectual relation in which the two 
countries stand to each other. The great 
discoveries in physics, in metaphysics, 
in political science, are ours. But 
scarcely any foreign nation except France 
has received them from us by direct com- 
munication. Isolated in our situation, 
isolated by our manners, we found truth, 
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but we did not impart it. France has 
been the interpreter between England 
and mankind." 

But if the generalizing power of the 
French has enabled them to simplify 
science, and thus make it palatable to 
the many, it has not unfrequently 
tempted them to sacrifice the truth of 
facts to the glitter of brilliant appear- 
ances. This foible, easily detected by 
the learned, has often rendered the latter 
blind to the high and valuable qualities 
of the French. 

Another necessary consequence of the § v. The 
spirit of centralization is the spirit of ^g^Ld and 
method or los^ical arransfement. Order ^^^ ^^^^^y 

^ ^ "Tespritde 

is indeed Heaven's first law. But so syst^me- 

long as some of the elements which centraliza- 
tion. 
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make up Heaven's order lie undis- 
covered, Heaven's order must remain 
inexplicable. In the solution of scientific 
problems it is characteristic of English- 
men to collect facts, compare them and 
wait ; it is characteristic of Frenchmen 
to draw on their imagination for facts 
which they systematize with apparent 
conclusiveness. 

Systematizing at any cost, or what is 
well known in France as '* Tesprit de 
syst^me '' has often proved in all depart- 
ments of thought and life the greatest 
bane of that noble country. Laplace, 
in answer to Napoleon, who asked the 
author of the Mdcanique cdleste to ac- 
count for his atheism, replied : " Je 
n'ai pas besoin de Dieu dans mon 
syst^me." 
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'' L esprit de syst^me " the exaggera- 
tion of '* Tesprit de m^thode '\ is a 
natural foe to liberty. It is the linger- 
ing evil spirit of the h priori mediaeval 
philosophy which made the Middle Ages 
dark, illiberal, and unprogressive. That 
spirit it was which dwarfed the noblest 
geniuses of France to the standard of 
conventional rules. 



'* Uesprit de syst^me" is the real key $ vi. 
to the French mind. It will enable the systlml^ex- 
Ens^lish critic to account for almost all ^"^^^^- ^^^ 

^ influence on 

that is un-English in French produc- French 

science, lite- 

tions. Science, the daughter of Reason ratureand 
and Memory, is no larger than the ^^'^^^^®- 
known facts it comprises. French 
'* esprit de syst^me" is prone to link 
imagined facts to known facts in order 

B 
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to present a more satisfactory and har- 
monious view to the scientific inquirer. 
Yet, notwithstanding its conjectural 
errors, French science stands foremost, 
for it is or professes to be conterminous 
with human knowledge, and its shortcom- 
ings are but the adulterations of its '' es- 
prit de syst^me/' But Literature proper, 
the daughter of Imagination, is not limited 
by human knowledge. The infinite is 
its object. French " esprit de syst^me,'' 
with its ruling passion for discovering 
and setting limits, soon found in Aris- 
totelic schoolmen a police force ready 
to drill heaven-born poets, dramatists 
and orators to the comely bearing of set 
behaviour. In poetry a^id drama, the 
superstitious belief in the doctrine of 
the Three 'Unities, a doctrine not strictly 
adhered to by the Greek dramatists 
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themselves, was systematically enforced. 
For oratory and other prose composi- 
tions, a table of lengths and mea- 
sures was duly drawn out on the 
authority of Aristotle. The *' esprit de 
syst^me" may be likened to a taskmaster 
who compels his artists servilely to fit 
their conceptions to the canvas he pro- 
vides them with. So much for literary 
composition. 

System, however, was not satisfied 
with stigmatizing a certain class of 
mental conceptions ; system insisted on 
dressing the conceptions it approved 
of in words of its own choosing ; 
system insisted on making the French 
language an instrument of its own 
manufacture. The French Academy, 
system's own executive in literary mat- 
ters, have brow-beaten out of the Ian- 
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guage every new word unauthorized by 
their own precedents. The Academy 
now boasts of the clearness of the 
French language. And well it may ! 
Dr. Sangrado rejoiced in the purity of 
constitution of people he had almost 
bled to death. Thanks to the Academy 
and its system, the poverty of the 
French language constitutes its clear- 
ness. For, though French syntax, the 
fabric of grammarians, greatly assists 
perspicuity of expression ; yet, the pau- 
city of words sanctioned for literary 
use, often compels a French writer to 
express his original subtleties of ratio- 
cination and fancy in common-place 
and ill-suited terms. 

We have so far examined the training 
given to the French intellect by the 
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'* esprit de syst^me/' What influence has 
that spirit had on the moral and re- 
ligious life of Frenchmen ? 

At the outset of France s intellectual § vii. in- 
career, the intolerance of the esprit de u^i^^sprit^de 
syst^me was met by the intolerance of syst^^^e-* on 

•^ "^ French re- 

Roman Catholicism. Between such ngion and 
rivals, it is evident that compromise 
was out of the question. The result 
has been what we now see ; a free- 
thinking France under the various philo- 
sophers of despot system. But Roman 
Catholicism was the more fortunate of 
the two, because it had in it the Chris- 
tian principle of love, especially the love 
of the divine. French free-thinkers, 
deprived of this latter blessing, and yet 
thirsting for love and self-sacrifice, have 
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turned to the worshipping of creatures 
instead of the Creator. Thus, the illus- 
trious dead and woman are the idols 
of rationalistic France. The divine 
spark of genius vouchsafed by God to 
all great men, is the lamp of solace 
that guides the world-beaten French- 
man to the bliss of he knows not what 
hereafter, but still to the bliss of being 
joined in death with the hero he wor- 
ships. 

Apart from this hero-worship, the 
French woman holds an abnormal chi- 
valrous sway over the French man ; be 
she ever so much debased by associa- 
tions from which English morality re- 
coils, she may, in more than an English 
sense, prove the guiding star of a 
Frenchman. To have one code of be- 
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haviour for men and another code of 
behaviour for women, in every relation 
of life to trust in woman's instinct and 
mother-wit, in a word, to pray to her 
instead of praying to God ; such is the 
picture the critic must admit as true to 
life, before he ventures on dissecting 
the achievements of the French mind. 

These facts are, then, of the very 
greatest importance for the due appre- 
ciation of all French works of art and 
literature. . In painting, the French his- 
torical school stands pre-eminent; for 
the heroic past is the object of that 
school. In sculpture, the French idol, 
woman, is the favourite model. 

Unfortunately for the world and for 
the French, woman is not a goddess. 
She is, with all respect be it said, the 
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weaker representative of erring humanity. 
The Frenchman, in seeking divine relief 
at the hands of woman, sinks to the 
level of her whom he ought to raise. 
Thus we find that in France, morality 
must necessarily be worldly. 

How does French morality affect 
French literature? 



§ VIII. How Worldly morality will naturally re- 

m^o^tyde- %^^^ ^^ hcroic or typical virtues, those 
based by thoughts and actions that to godly 

"Tesprit de 

syst^me^in- morality are matters of course. Thus, 

FrencMite- worldly morality has no insight into 
rature. qj- rclish for ideal perfection which it 

is the privilege of godly morality to 
consider as its aim. ''Be ye perfect 
even as your Father in Heaven is 
perfect." 
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In the perusal of the best French 
plays and novels, the English reader 
must often have shrunk, at being called 
upon to admire with enthusiasm a 
woman who declines committing adul- 
tery or a man who proves simply honest 
when he had an opportunity of being a 
knave. In Corneilles Polyeucte, by far 
the greatest tragedy of the French 
stage, the French nation sanctified by 
French criticism have only an eye and 
an ear for Pauline who is merely not a 
bawd,^ but seem to be almost ignorant 
of Polyeucte, the Christian Halmet, 



* It is true that Corneille has worked up the 
simple element of conjugal fidelity in Pauline with 
marvellous art, and, so to say, forces us to admire 
as a heroic self-sacrifice what is but the elementary 
duty of marriage. 
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who, to a Shakespearean reader, would 
certainly appear as the only truly great 
character of French drama. 

But as the worst evils are not always 
devoid of redeeming advantages, so it 
has been with the rhetoric of French 
drama. Compelled to be immoral with 
decency, French playwrights have been 
trained to suggest their thought with 
spruce and elegant expression. Thus, a 
careful style marks most French dra- 
matic compositions. It might be ob- 
jected with great truth that the master- 
pieces of Corneille, Racine, Moli^re and 
Beaumarchais are as chaste in thought 
and word, as the dramatic composi- 
tions of any age and country; ay, that 
Racine s plays are pre-eminent for the 
most scrupulous delicacy of thought 
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and diction. Shakespeare would, in- 
deed, have had much to learn at Ra- 
cine's school on the score of propriety. 
To reply to the objection, an invidious 
comparison may be needed. Until the 
beginning of this century, the feeling of 
moral refinement was, perhaps, equally 
weak both in England and in France; 
but, within the last few years, England 
has so outbidden her rival on the score 
of moral sensitiveness, that the term 
worldly may not unfairly be applied to 
actual French morality when compared 
with that of England. So is it in 
matters literary. The most superficial 
reader cannot but discover that the fic- 
tion-literature of modern France is not 
to be compared with that of England 
in point of godly morality. In Racine s 
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day, on the contrary, almost all the 
loftier paths of literature were trodden 
by French churchmen. Indeed, the age 
of Racine and Corneille was also the 
age of the then beneficent Jesuits> of 
Massillon, Bourdaloue, Fldchier, Bos- 
suet, Fdnelon, Saurin, and many others 
remarkable for their Christian fervour 
and Platonic virtues. 

It is, therefore, scarcely rash to con- 
clude that Christian piety and its sub- 
lime ethics have declined in France since 
Louis XIV. Unlike the France of 
the seventeenth century, the educated 
France of the nineteenth century is 
the daughter of goddess Reason, and 
yields to no other sway. The ultima 
ratio of her faith is, therefore, human 
greatness. Far less Christian than the 
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Frenchman of the seventeenth century, 
the Frenchman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, bereft of all godly aspiration, turns 
to his helpmate and worships woman. 
True it is, that the French woman is 
still a Christian of devotional habits. 
She may perhaps quicken the devotional 
life of her lord with sparks from her 
own spiritual life. But such influences 
escape analysis. The broad fact remains 
that, in the aggregate, modern France 
is worldly and irreligious. But France 
is tolerant; such is her boast. She 
knows little of the odium theologicum. 
How strangely does wickedness assume 
a virtue! Her tolerance, if we do not 
belie her, is the tolerance of religious 
indifference, not the tolerance of Chris- 
tian charity. 
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§ IX. Such being the present temper of 

Conclusion. i -r^ i . . i 11 

the French nation, it must be conceded 
that the development of a vigorous and 
healthy literature labours under unwhole- 
some conditions. It has been our en- 
deavour in this rapid sketch to supply 
the student of French drama with the 
main bearings of the French mind. 
Indeed, it is next to impossible for an 
Englishman who has not lived abroad 
to do even-handed justice to French 
thought. More hopeless still is it for 
an untravelled Englishman to see the 
drift and point of a French play. For 
the drama of a nation is the very life 
and sinew of its mind. To understand 
a life, one must have lived it. The 
little that has been said in this intro- 
ductory chapter on the part of the writer 
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is the result of careful observation which 
the reader cannot verify without studying 
Frenchmen and French productions in 
France. 



THE END. 
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